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tility in oppoſition, and its depravity in ſubmiſſion, | 
to the will of the Engliſh Miniſter? Are you in the 
ſame ſeſſion, © 2 © attempt to aſſert the 

of your country, and to aſſent to the 
act; which deftroys that i ence for ever ? 

I might, and I ſhould have ſome hopes, that you 
would this meaſure, from the conviction that it 
an Union. If I did nat know that its name 
and tenor, will enfure it many partizans, even among 
the oppoſers of Union—if I did not know, that Par- 
liament has been in the habit of 422 


that they had orders not 
give it. If fuch ſhould be the truth, the i 


6 

I afk it from yon, before you devote your country- 
men to deſtruction, to examine on what grounds you 
do it—to reflect whether you are ſuppreſſing inſur- 
rection, or opprefling innocence ? I would wiſh you 
to conſider too, what advantages are to reſult from 
_ if unhappily inſurrection ſtill exiſts? You 

ave tried it long, you have tried it unremittingiy 
— it ſucceſsful ? 


handed down to you 
Sis — —_— 
peace 
tion, or content from oppreſſion ?—No ; the people 
have under the have writh- 


ed under, and reſiſted the perſecution. - You have 
ſeen them diſcontented—have you removed the 
grievances? You have enacted new laws, each more 
— the laſt; you have driven them from 
t, to rebellion. Ignorance and fuperftition 
were receding from your land—you have recalled 
them you have made them the inheritance of Iriſh- 
men; you have fought to make them their only 


right. | 
But have you ever tried conciliation ; have you 
ever attempted amelioration Never. From the 
firſt moment that an Engliſh foot preſt this 
wo the peeſent, the fyſtens has been | — 
untinged with 


And when, or where has perſecution ever ſucceed- 
ed? At what period, or in what place, have the per 
ſecuted become converts to the ſentiments of their 
perſecutors ? Perſecution has made many martyrs ; 
but it never has made one convert, and it never will 
the nature of man reſiſts it; the feelings implanted 
by the God of Juſtice, revolt againſt it. Has con- 
ciliation ever been adopted as policy, unſucceſsfully ? 
joo ſeldom reſorted to, but always effectual. 
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if you determine ftill to encreaſe, and never to dimi- 
niſh, the ſufferings of your country men: you muſt 
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Will de not learn to love it too ? He will imbibe the 
love of it with his mother's. milk he will enhale i 
from her fighs ; it will be conſecrated by her 


ſworn at the altar of patriotiſm and vengeahce—led 
by his mother's enthuſiaſm, guided by his father's 
ſpirit, to that altar, he will (wear, and he will feel; 
eternal enmity to the oppreſſors of his country, to the 
deftroyers of his father. 
Pauſe, I beſeech yon, before you fign the man- 
date of deſtruction 3 before you commit yourſelves 
againſt your country; before you entail on your 
children the curſes of their countrymen. Before you 
is an awful ipice—if you advance you are loſt ; 
nm lac Go able of coor s liſten to the voice of 
humanity ; weigh well what you are doing; and in a 
moment of im forget the trifling conſi - 
derations of ſelf-intereſt : or eſtimate them fairly, 
deration : they will 
nefs of ſeeking to perpetuate 
they 


will tell 
whom you 
well might 
with a mound of 


proved 
they have irritated and inflamed the public 
you know this; you feel this: but inſtead of re- 


lic diſconten t; you enact a new one, more grievous, 
ve ; than any which at prefent exiſt. 
In this one act, you combine all the horrors of unli- 
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mited monarchy, and unreſtricted licentiouſneſs ; you 
make a ſoldiery the judges, and the executioners of 
your countrymen ; you wreft from thoſe countrymen, 
even the ſhadow of protection from lawleſs inſult ; 
you , becauſe you have injured them; and 
You hate then; becauſe you feel that you _ 
them cauſe to hate you. 

But do you expect any thing from tion, 
different from what has alweys attended it? You do 
not, you cannot; you conſent to the meaſure, becauſe 
you think it conſiſtent with your own intereſt ; and 
to this motive, you ſubmit every iple of juſ- 

rice, every ſentiment. of humanity. 2 
you are many of you liberal; moſt of you well inform- 
ed: as legiſlators, your conduct is marked by illibe - 
rality, and ſeems the reſult of ignorance. From 
your private lives, and private characters, a bigotted 
attachment to any form of reli is not imputa- 
ble to you ; yet you retain a code diſgraceful to hu- 
manity, and inconfiftent with juſtice, becauſe the 
Miniſter commands it—and 10 he commanded it, 
you would heap penalties and puniſhments on the 
Proteſtant A with the ſame — that 
you retain them on the Catholic. Religion 

But refle& on where and what you ne; reflect 
that you are in civilized Europe, in the latter end of 
the eighteenth century ; that you are ſenators of a 
« | + country called independent—and if this act paſſes, 
aſk yourſelves what you will be? Your names and 
your conduct will not be unmarked in hiſtory ; you 
are probably the laſt Parliament of Ireland -as ſuch 
| you will be known, and your actions eanvaſſed. Ihe 

laſt Parliament of Ireland Futurity will aſk why you 
were the laſt, and hiſtory will moſt faithfully anſwer — 
And is it to be recorded of this laſt Parliament, that 
their laſt act, in the laſt year of the eighteenth cen- 
| tury, was to annul every — to their country- 


men, 
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ſneſs. Is 

known to poſterity ? 
be known to yourſelves? When 
paſſion are diſpelled ; 
dwells on the paſt, and 
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every human heart muſt ficken, at ſuch 


dge 
feel what it is to be 


your power, by the 


perior power of the Miniſter, you will know what 
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has ceaſed, and felfi 


juſtice—you will ju 


returns to his home, through 


paſſed, and an U 
z when each of you, bee legillerers, 


countrymen now ju 


intereſts 


and when diveſted of 


military law—will the 
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your intereſt no longer claſh with thoſe of your coun- 


it is to 
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oppreſſed - you may become the victims of that 
unlimited power with which you are about to inveſt 
Government—the ſhaft aimed againſt the liberties 
of your country, may recoil on your own breaſts ; 
it may wound you through your children; it may 
pierce you in every — Each of you may 
ſee your ſon, the child of your a vie- 
tim to to this military law—-while he is dragged from 
your arms—-while you part for ever, the blow that 
vers you, will ſtrike on your heart, and tell you— 


you too ſanctioned this. 
paſſes, it will indeed be your 


And if this meaſure 
laſt act AY = png as to the Union, 


you mu 
the rel 


exceſſive exertions of power, would have 
this ; I do believe you would have acted di 


You would not, on the deſtruction of 


for 
tion of your own immunities. Had 
that inſtead of rifing or falling with 
parſer whe Row rg 
now be in the ſtate to which you have red 
Had you known when you refuſed 

rs 


an 
Union was to be the of that refuſal, you 
would have conceded both meaſures, not to the wiſhes 
of your countrymen, not to j but to own 


intereſt. Had you felt, when in compliance with the 
wiſhes of the Miniſter, — — 
the Inſurrection, the Indemnity bills: and every 
other bill that was aimed againſt the vital pripciple of 
mand W 


alone, but yourſelves: you would have rejected 
them with indignation ; you — have. treated them 
with contempt : and we ſhould then have heard, as 
we now hear; animated expreſſions of public-ſpirit, 
and glowing declarations of . to national 
honor, and national i We might per- 
| haps have heard too, of the impreſcriptable rights of 
the ; and had it been aſcertained that the 
adoption of thoſe laws would be followed by Union, 
the Miniſter would have been told; that Parliament 
was conſtituted to protect, not to oppreſs a people; 
that it could not a their rights, or alienate 
their independence—and ſuch might then 
have been uſed, (and it would have been the e 
of ſalvation to the country). There was then fome- 
thing on which to found the ſu 
ty—— the | were oppreſſed, groſal 
but they were not then totally — 2 — 
ceſſion, a» eds apart ponds have made them 
men—would have contented them. There were 
many abuſes to reform, but they might have been 
reformed; there» were many grievances to redreſs, 
but they might have been redreſſed. Now, when 
abuſes are piled on abuſes, and grievances heaped on 
grievances, with what will the e be contented ? 
Let Parliament aafwer that queſtion ; let it reviſ: its 
ſtatutes - and then let it anſwer with what the people 
oug bt to be content. It would then have been the 
language of wiſdom ; it is now the language of un- 
feeling y. To talk to a people of preſervin 
their rights, when you know that you have not | 
2 to tell them that they ſhall have a ſepa- 
te Legiſlature, to protect their liberties, ＋ 1 
liberties are all e uiſhed !—it is like tellin 


man, that you will muſt carefully keep the ca 2 
for him, from which you have — taken every 


gem! 
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Thinking thus of your former conduct, it may 
excite your wonder that I ſhould now addreſs you, 
and indeed | almoſt wonder at it myſelf ; but there 
is in the moſt hopeleſs ſituation, a ſomething cy 
remaining; and white an effort can be made, how- 
ever weak, I deem it criminal to remain inactive. I 
would wiſh to preſs on attention the impolicy 
of adopting thjs bill ; I fear it is uſeleſs to dwell on 
the of it; I would wiſh you to be per- 
fectly aware, that if you paſs it, you muſt accede to 
the Union. I would wiſh you to remember, that 
this bill is ſolely the reſult of your oppoſition to that 
meaſure. if you ted conftnctd 16h the Ae n- 
ſtance, military law would not have been deemed 
neceflary ; but you raiſed refiftance to AF Ag 

county meetings; you received addreſſes; 
and you talked with ſenatorial propriety, of obeying 
the inſtructions of your conſtituents. It was a new 
ſound to the People, and to the Government ; both 
t it im much more than you really 
meant by it. The people gave you credit for ſenti- 
ments that you did not feel, and for intentipns that 
you have not fulfilled ; the Government feared that 
you had begun to fee what you ought to do, and 
that you intended adhering to the conduct which you 
declared you would adopt; it feared that you were 


bas one infallible ſophoric to lull the virtue 
Parliament, rebellion—and for this, diſcontent i 
created, or ed; for this the plaints 
ſery are ſwelled into the menaces of defiance: 

to the 


neral 
ſeeks to declare military law againſt the Parliament; 
therefore 
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therefore it muſt be againſt the People —and Parlia- 
ment is made the oftenſable agent of that meaſure 
which is in reality aimed againſt itſelf. But there 
muſt be ſomething on which to found, this exceeding 
of legal power; there muſt be ſome pretext for the 
revival of this meaſure, which the preſent Viceroy ſo 
entirely diſcountenanced, fo pointedly reprobated, 
when it was conſidered as the intereſt of Government 
to appear merciful. Hence the connivance at the 
depredations of common robbers ; hence the refuſal 
of additional to the 5 1 but 14 
theſe depredations the country mu proclai 

Cattle are houghed in Connaught, either by the 
yeomanry, or by a very {mall number of the miſ- 
guided, unfortunate And for this the 
whole iſland is to be declared in a ſtate of rebellion. 
But where does this rebellion exiſt? You are your- 
ſelves afſembled from every part of the country; 
you are as competent to judge, as any hireling of 
government. Does it rage in the North, or in the 
South, or in the Eaſt? If it really exiſts m Con- 
naught, and I much doubt it, and if military law is 
the efficient method of ſubduing it, why not proclaim 
Connaught alone? Why put all the reſt of the 
country out of the ban of civil law ? Why denounce 
vengeance and devaſtation on the whole, for the 
offences of a part? Surely you muſt be convinced, 
that it is not againſt the country alone, that military 
law is intended, but againſt you, againſt your oppo- 
fition to the Union, Paſs this law, and if you ob- 
je to the other; if you are not forced to conſent to 
it, your objection will be made null, you will be de- 
ſolved; and government will a majority in the 


new Parliament; reject this bill, and you may reſiſt 


the other: this cannot be forced on you, the other 
certainly will. 


I do 
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I do not call on you to make facrifices to your 
country; I know that the Gothic period of making 
ſacrifices to patriotiſm, is paſt, and I am ſure the 
Iriſh Parliament will not revive it ſpeak to you as 
men accuſtomed to confider your own intereſt. In 
this inftance, happily it coincides moſt evidently 
with that of your country—and from this alone I ſtill 
hope. If you ſhould paſs this act, you fign your 
own fate; the country may riſe above the ruin 
which you have for her, but you never will 
—- 4,000,000 of Iriſh People may yet be happy, but 
the Iriſh Parliament will have ſunk for ever. I ſpeak 
to you prophetically, the prophecy of unbiaſed rea- 
ſon, and unſophiſticated truth: do not reject the 
counſel, becauſe you are unacquainted with the ad- 
viſer. I addreſs you for the laſt time—and with all 


deſtruction. A little time, and you 
will not have the r either to injure or ſerve that 
devoted country—Oh yet leave it ſomething, for 
which it may learn not to curſe your duration, and 
rejoice in your extinction —let your laſt act be rather 
an act of mercy than of cruelty ; ſo may your memo- 
ry be hallowed by the forgiveneſs and regret of your 
country—if your Parliamentary career is over; do 
not let its termination be marked by cruelty—if the 
legiflative ſun of this horizon is to ſet for ever; do 
not make it ſet in blood—let its laſt rays ſhine with the 
purified brightneſs of penitent conciliation ; let its 
laſt beams diffuſe the vivifying warmth, which its 
meridian ſplendor denied. 
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